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Pilot Peak, top; Sheep in Martin Creek Valley, bottom. 
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This Is All a Part Of Nevada Today 


RAIL blazing trappers, Indian fighters, 

scouts, explorers, and Spanish priests 

were the first white men to travel across 
the land which now constitutes our State of 
Nevada. Activities of those pioneers com- 
prise the first chapter of the State’s recorded 
history and their explorations led to a broader 
knowledge, a definite challenge, an eventual 
conquest, and the present modern develop- 
ment of a 110,540 square mile semidesert 
area of the western United States admitted 
to the Union in 1864 as Nevada, the 36th 
State. 

Jedediah Smith, in 1825, made trails into 
and across the Great Basin looking for the 
mythical St. Mary's River. He failed to find 
it, and returned to his base of operations at 
Salt Lake City. Peter Skeen Ogden, Chris- 
topher (Kit) Carson, Captain John Fremont 
and other notables were some of the first 
tourists to come into the western lands, but 
kept their course to the north of the Great 
Basin. 

Spanish padres, in their missionary work, 
blazed other trails to the south. They marked 
short cuts from the Rocky Mountains to the 
Spanish missions established along the Pacific 
Coast. These various early wanderings, car- 
ried on by individuals and by small groups, 
were the beginning of a gradual, but success- 
ful, development of Nevada land. 

Emigrants, looking for a better place to 
make their home, came from the eastern 


part of the Nation and conducted the first 
mass movement to the West. This migra- 
tion reached its greatest travel volume in 
1849. 

History repeatedly states that the covered 
wagon emigrants suffered many hardships 
because of water and food scarcity, excessive 
heat in summer and bitter cold in winter, 
long stretches of unpopulated rugged lands 
to plod across, through a country infested 
with hostile Indians. Want, desolation, and 
death shadowed these pioneers for hundreds 
of miles on their westward journey. 

Upon reaching Nevada land these migrat- 
ing tourists discovered that few rivers of any 
size were to be found. A few small streams 
flowing toward the center of a great depres- 
sion poured their waters into this basin, and 
most of the water evaporated during the dry 
seasons. 

When the emigrant caravans trailed west- 
ward the Great American Desert lay between 
the prairies and the Pacific. Down the Hum- 
boldt Valley, through “Western Utah” was 
the shortest route to their goal. 

In covered wagon trains and in push cart 
caravans the pioneers successfully surmounted 
innumerable natural obstacles. To help chart 
their course, conspicuous mountain peaks 
were spotted as landmarks, and toward these 
the slow-moving travellers plodded along the 
rutted trails. Pilot Peak, west of the scorch- 
ing white salt desert in western Utah, was 
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A flock of turkeys on the Garrett ranch, northern Washoe County, Nevada. 


one most eagerly sought and could be seen 
for 75 miles. West of the Humboldt an 
open desert spread its desolation for another 
hundred miles before the trail reached the 
Carson and Truckee Rivers. These two 
western Nevada streams were the emigrant’s 
objectives and marked the end of the desert. 

Thousands of persons from all over the 
world tramped the trails to the Pacific Coast 
country in the covered wagon era. Rich land 
and gold were there. 

The cry of Gold started at Sutter’s Creek 
in California. The magic word traveled fast 
and had repercussions around the world. 

Hardly had the emigrants settled in their 
new surroundings, cultivating the soil and 
building their homes in California, before a 
back-tracking movement set in. Many folks, 
retracing their steps, went back to western 
Utah drawn by a second cry of gold. It was 
in 1859 and the word spread through the 
new country that gold and silver in fabulous 
quantities had been found in a land over 
which they had recently passed with fear and 
trepidation. The new gold strike lay just 
over the mountain wall to the east and it 
was reported that gold and silver were being 
scooped from the side of Sun Peak (now 
called Mount Davidson) in Washoe land at 


the eastern foot of the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains. 

Gold and silver in its original formation, 
impregnated in quartz rock, the first such 
occurrence in the western United States, had 
been discovered at Virginia City, on the 
Comstock Lode, and foretold great things. 

In July 1859 the real nature of the Com- 
stock vein had been disclosed. Tests had 
proved that ore taken from its natural bed 
contained much silver which, at that time, 
was valued at more than a dollar an ounce. 
The true vein was gradually uncovered, its 
approximate outlines defined, and lode ore 
was being mined for the first time in the 
western United States. From this same 
Comstock Lode, since those eventful days, 
more than half a billion dollars in new 
wealth has come to enrich the Nation as well 
as many individuals. 

Virginia City, then a hillside camp of a 
few hundred persons, mushroomed to a city 
of 30,000 in quick time. Development pro- 
gressed, extent and size of the underground 
ore bodies were gradually outlined, produc- 
tion increased, law and order in due time 
was established, the camp flourished, and 
Virginia City unfolded its thrilling historic 
career. 









An artesian well of warm water on a ranch near Gerlach, Nevada. 


During two years, beginning in 1861, the 
new mining camp, as well as the entire 
west, was given mail service through the 
operation of the Pony Express, which linked 
St. Joe, Missouri, with Sacramento, Califor- 
nia. The railroad and telegraph came and 
then the Pony Express passed out of the pic- 


ture. Monuments now mark the route 
through Nevada. Fort Churchill was the 
nearest direct Pony Express route station to 
the Comstock. 

Eventually a bit of western Utah Terri- 
tory was carved out of the existing unit and 
called Nevada Territory. It held that status 
for three years. Even though there was less 
than 100,000 population in the region at the 
time those quick acting westerners wanted 
statehood and got it. With all preliminary 
requirements ironed out, Congress passed an 
Enabling Act, President Lincoln signed the 
document and then issued a proclamation 
starting Nevada off as a full-fledged State on 
October 31, 1864. Citizens elected a State 
Legislature and set up the State government 
at Carson City, where it functions to this 
day. 

A railroad eventually came to the Com- 
stock, displaced ore wagons and solved the 
transportation problem. 


Construction of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road for a thousand miles across the prairies 
and the desert was an outstanding engineer- 
ing achievement of its day. When completed 
through Nevada, new towns sprang up along 
its line and prospered. From these settle- 
ments prospectors and miners started out, 
scoured the adjacent hills, made new gold 
discoveries and stimulated new rushes from 
one district to another. 

When the Comstock began to decline, 
some years later, mining interest in the State 
was again revived by the discovery of silver 
and gold at Tonopah, in Nye County. News 
about this discovery also spread rapidly 
across the desert and many men, aroused by 
the sensational reports, rushed to the new 
camp. That was in 1902 and the beginning 
of Tonopah, which history now shows was 
the richest silver camp ever found in Nevada. 

Tonopah boomed and production ran up 
into millions of dollars in silver and gold 
before the picture changed. 

Wonderful Goldfield followed soon after- 
wards. Goldfield, noted for producing some 
fabulously rich gold ore, points with great 
pride to one carload alone which netted over 
half a million dollars. Nothing like it had 
ever been seen in Nevada, either before or 











since. Goldfield, born in 1903, boomed with 
a bang and grew to a city of 40,000 popula- 
tion. The old timers in Nevada to this day 
become thoroughly aroused when talking 
about the Goldfield days. But, like many 
other camps, the cream at the top was com- 
paratively thin, and at depth the yield dimin- 
ished. Goldfield’s boom lasted about eight 
years before production diminished. 
Rhyolite, Pioneer, Bullfrog, Rawhide, Fair- 
view, Hamilton, Jarbidge, and many other 
names bring reminiscent 





At Rio Tinto, northern Elko County, there 
exists other large copper ore workings. Rio 
Tinto ore, unusually high grade in quality, is 
extracted through shaft and underground 
mining. The modern camp which came into 
existence following its discovery is so differ- 
ent from the old-time boom camp, because 
it boasts electrically equipped apartment 
houses, and modern sanitary features. Miners 
and their families can enjoy all the comforts 
found in any large city. 

Most of Nevada’s lead 





thrills to Nevadans who 
remember them as sensa- 
tional, although tempo- 
rary, rip-roaring camps. 

There were recurring 
periods of wild excite- 
ment for the newly found 
gold and silver riches in 
many sections of the 
State during its compara- 
tively short, but hectic | 
history. Excitement creat- | 
ed by the discovery of 
one camp hardly calmed 
down before another | 
wave of agitation would 
ensnare the populace to 
keep the blood of the 
rugged westerners at 
fever heat. 


Hills. 


comes you. 


WE ADD SOME COLOR 


In this issue we are using 
natural colors for the fwst time. 
A stretch of Lake Tahoe's shore- 
line, near Glenbrook, greets you 
on the front and back cover 
pages, while our center piece is 
a typical, colorful, Nevada scene 
north of Tonopah, in the Calico 
The two are in striking 
contrast, but both are typical 
Nevada scenes. 
them for yourself. Nevada wel- 


and zinc production cur- 
rently comes from Lin- 
coln County where sur- 
face diggings and under- 
ground exploration have 
revealed the existence of 
enormous masses of ore, 
near Pioche. Availability 
of Boulder Dam electric 
power has accelerated 
development. 

Since the original dis- 
covery of gold and silver 
on the Comstock Lode at 
Virginia City in 1859, 
Nevada’s mines, to date, 
have produced more than 
$1,600,000,000 in new 
wealth. This sum _ in- 
cludes precious as well as 


Come and see 








When electricity first 
came into general use, prospectors and min- 
ers began to appreciate the real value of basic 
metal ores, such as copper, lead and zinc, 
and made closer search in the hills for such 
deposits. It required only a few years to 
determine that Nevada’s many mountain 
ranges held large ore reserves of those essen- 
tial metals. Many ore deposits were found, 
development kept up with the demand and 
continued until the yearly yield of the base 
metals piled up to an impressive total. Dur- 
ing the past twenty years, copper production 
in Nevada gradually worked its way to the 
top of the list and now ranks first in the 
amount and value of annual yield. 

Immense low grade copper ore bodies are 
found near Ely, White Pine County, and 
have been in the process of development for 
more than 40 years. Removal of the mate- 
rial from its original bed has left a hole in 
the ground one mile long, three quarters of a 
mile wide, and 800 feet deep. From this 
Liberty Pit, at Ruth, the ore is sent to the 
mill and smelter at McGill, 12 miles distant, 
and there treated in a processing plant hav- 
ing a capacity of 25,000 tons daily. 





the base metals. About 
one-third of this huge total came from the 
Comstock Lode. 

In addition to the principal metals, such 
as are used commercially, or for jewelry, or 
for monetary purposes, Nevada's mountains 
also yield many rare and valuable nonmetal- 
lic products. During the war years, some of 
these were classified as critical and strategic 
minerals. 

Many tungsten ore deposits of potential 
commercial value, in various parts of the 
State, have been discovered and await devel- 
opment. 

Cinnabar, or quicksilver, comes from 
mines in scattered parts of the State, but the 
aggregate production assumes considerable 
importance. 

Brucite, near Luning, is mined and shipped 
to Ohio, where fire brick and refractories 
result; silica sand from southern Nevada, 
goes to make large quantities of glass in the 
Los Angeles area; gypsum, taken from the 
Nevada hills, forms an important constituent 
of building materials; gypsite, a less purer 
form of gypsum, is being used as a soil cor- 
rector, particularly in the California orchards; 

















diatomaceous earth, in huge beds, is being 
mined for use as filters, absorbants, and other 
uses in industry. In fact, the nonmetallic 
ores of Nevada are assuming an importance 
beyond expectation, and open new fields for 
research and exploration. 

Nature has been very generous to our State 
in the way of furnishing beautiful gem 
stones. Turquoise, opals, garnets, agates, 
wonder stone, bloodstones, and numerous 
others native to this State, are found in 
abundance. Fragments of petrified forests, 
displaying exquisite colors in -opalized wood, 
lie prone where the living trees fell ages ago 
to be changed into stone through nature’s 
mysterious processes. 

Possibilities for establishing processing 
plants to utilize local raw materials exist, and 
this phase of Nevada's future industrial life 
is being carefully studied by industrial and 
business leaders. Boulder Dam and its avail- 
able electric power at low cost will be a con- 
tributing factor in bringing about a more 
important industrial era in the State. 

Cattle and sheep by-products, including 
tanning and finishing of hides, manufactur- 


Formation in Jarbidge Canyon, Humboldt National Forest, Nevada. 








ing of leather and allied goods, wool and 
accessory materials and additional processing 
mills for its vast mining enterprises offer a 
large field for future progressive develop- 
ment. 

In their conquest and cultivation of the 
desert, Nevada citizens have not confined 
themselves to the mining industry alone. 
Agriculture with its associated branches has 
made important progress. Annual revenues 
derived from this basic industry are equal to, 
some years surpassing, that coming from the 
State’s mining yield. 

When the Central Pacific Railroad built 
its lines through this region in the early 
1850's, new towns grew up along the rail- 
road and the pioneers who started these 
communities soon realized the possibility of 
agriculture. Much of the land was adaptable 
to cattle and sheep raising, horse breeding, 
ranching, vegetable and fruit culture. 

Great stretches of unfenced land parallel 
the railroad line. Upon these wide open 
spaces forage grasses and plants suitable for 
animal conditioning grow in abundance. 
With a small beginning the agricultural 
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Nevada’s State capitol, Carson City, is set in a two-acre plot of shade trees. 





industry developed steadily, herds began to 
multiply, and great cattle “empires” covering 
hundreds of thousands of acres were built 
up. While some of the larger holdings, in 
recent years, have been broken up into 
smaller units, there are herds in Nevada 
today numbering thousands of cattle show- 
ing the same brand mark. Nevada beef cattle 
are of high quality and find a ready market 
in the Midwest and along the Pacific Coast. 

Sheep raising with its subsidiary interests, 
food and wool, constitutes an important 
phase of Nevada agriculture. Approximately 
800,000 sheep made up the total number of 
| “woolies” which Nevada counted on its 
ranges and had sent to market last year. This, 
with 500,000 head of cattle, brought a reve- 
nue in excess of $30,000,000. 

Neither the automobile nor the commer- 
cial truck are able to crowd the horse from 
Nevada's ranges. Work horses for ranch 
chores; thoroughbreds for the race tracks 
and specialized breeding; riding stock for 
dude ranches, and for the buckaroos, make 
up the various classes of horse population in 
' the State. 

Popularity of western dude ranches with 
their riding stables, riding schools near the 
towns and cities, and the rodeos and parades 
where horseflesh is put on special display 











Nevada Governor’s mansion, at the corner of Mountain and Robinson Streets, Carson City. 


have stimulated demand for good stock and 
gradually increases each year the number of 
horses found on Nevada's ranches. 

Much valley land in the State, given water, 
yields diversified farm products varying from 
alfalfa to canteloupes. Adjacent to streams, 
suitable land is devoted to small ranch farm- 
ing. Irrigation, however, is necessary. Water 
impounded in reservoirs serves homesteads, 
ranches, and prosperous communities in 
several extensive reclamation areas. Excel- 
lent farm homes along the river lowlands 
are available, particularly in western Nevada, 
and are free from many of the natural haz- 
ards found in dry farming belts. 

The Newlands Project in Churchill County 
was the first Federal reclamation undertaking 
in the west and enjoyed the distinction of 
being the largest up to the time the Roosevelt 
dam in Arizona was built. The impounded 
waters of Lahontan reservoir irrigates an area 
of several thousands of acres suitable for 
general farming. Besides dairying, the region 
specializes in production of poultry as well 
as fruit and melon growing. 

Other extensive fertile areas include the 
Carson Valley, the Truckee Meadows, Mason 
Valley, and Smith Valley in the western sec- 
tion of the State. Sugar beets and potatoes 
are important crops in the Lovelock Valley 
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Stacking hay on a Carson Valley ranch, in western Nevada. 


where the Rye Patch dam impounds lower 


Humboldt River waters. Alfalfa and hay 
provide supplemental cattle feeding in the 
Humboldt River Basin of north central 
Nevada. Farming and cattle and sheep rais- 
ing affords livelihood for many ranchers in 
the Pahranagat Valley as well as several other 
smaller valleys in eastern Nevada. 

Aside from the basic industries of mining 
and agriculture, Nevada finds its natural 
scenery and outdoor recreational facilities 
growing in popularity and is an important 
source of annual revenue. Nevada's moun- 
tains anc lakes, streams and forests, parks and 
natural phenomena afford recreation grounds 
for the traveling American public. Ranging 
in elevation from 5,000 to 12,000 feet, over 
twenty mountain ranges strike generally 
northeast and southwest to present a great 
variety of places suitable for scenic wander- 
ings, vacationing, camping tours, hunting, 
fishing, or prospecting. 

For the scientist, Nevada opens an 
unlimited field of research. Whether it be 
the study of a geological problem, the habits 


of ancient man or prehistoric animal, or the 
flora and fauna of a past age, the wide open 
spaces possess rich source materials. Fossils 
of extinct monsters who lived in an age so 
far back in the past that it baffles the human 
conception have been dug from the layers 
of sedimentary rocks to enrich the field of 
scientific knowledge. Geological formations 
of almost every period and age expose them- 
selves in outcroppings of rugged mountains 
and deep canyon walls. The Giant Sloth 
lived in Gypsum Cave in Clark County sev- 
eral thousand years ago, and some of our 
cave-man ancestors were there, too. Artifacts 
found in Gyp Cave prove it. Footprints in 
the sandstones of the State Prison yard at 
Carson City were made when that hairy, 
ponderous beast sloshed through the mud in 
ancient times. The footprints, disclosed 
when the prison yard was built many years 
ago, are now preserved and protected so that 
the public may view them. 

Other natural phenomenon are of equal 
interest. Numerous hot water springs boil 
to the surface here and there in various parts 











Top—Gathering hay by quantity methods, Carson Valley. 


Side—Automatic back scratcher for cattle. Oil in the can lubricates 
the animals skin. 


Bottom—Balers can process 30 tons of hay daily with this machine. 























Top left—Camping in Thomas Canyon, Humboldt National Forest. 
Top right—Along the Lamoille Canyon road, Elko County. 
Bottom left—Preparing for lunch at Lehman Creek picnic area. 
Bottom right—Church group enjoying picnic dinner at a Ward Mountain picnic area. 








View along Lehman Creek in Nevada National Forest, Elko County. 
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Hot water pools at Bowers Mansion afford recreation places for summer days. 


In Washoe County, ten miles 
south of Reno, there occurs a long, narrow 
crack in the earth’s crust, striking northwest 
and southeast for approximately a mile. It 


of the State. 


is known as Steamboat Springs. From this 
earth rift great volumes of sulphur laden 
steam pours forth constantly. 

Nevada's mineralized hills lure prospec- 
tors; sportsmen find an outlet for their urge 
to hunt deer, pheasant, wild geese and ducks, 
Or quail in the proper season; fishermen 
thrill with excitement while casting their 
lines for game trout in the mountain streams 
or deep lakes among the picturesque moun- 
tain surroundings; horseback riding into the 
rolling hills, or along shady lanes in the 
valleys, has many followers, and riding over 
mile after mile of smooth highways in an 
ever-changing panorama of mountain, forest, 
and desert calls forth the enthusiasm of 
those who love the outdoors and travel in 
motor Cars. 

The topography of Nevada favors accumu- 
lations of deep snows, in the high places. 
Besides the natural water storage provided, 
snow fields make excellent places for winter 
sports. Such recreational areas in favored 


locations near modern communities are 
becoming more popular each year and 
Nevada's winter sports centers are considered 
some of the finest in the West. 

Nevada's climate is something every native 
will talk about with pleasure. And if you 
spend a short visit in the State, you too will 
catch the meaning of this. With its great 
preponderance of sunshine and dry atmos- 
phere, an invigorating and healthful climate 
results. Warm days, followed by cool nights 
in summer, assure favorable conditions for 
restful and refreshing sleep. Winters are 
only moderately cold, in the north, while in 
the south flowers bloom in January and it is 
really a good time to fish in Lake Mead. 

Nevada's wide open spaces afford freedom 
of action and movement which adds zest to a 
life in the West. Cloudless skies for days on 
end are recorded on the official weather 
charts. Gorgeous sunsets parade every hue 
and color of the spectrum; and if you're 
awake at sunrise, look over toward the east- 
ern hills and watch the big fire ball creep 
up over the horizon as it splashes a riot of 
colors equalling that of any evening display. 

Nevada has always been considered as a 
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Historic Bowers Mansion, located between Reno and Carson City, Nevada. 








Rye Patch Dam, a unit of the Lovelock Irrigation area in Pershing County. 


progressive and liberal State. The State’s laws 
are broadly conceived, sensibly administered, 
and the State is free from complex taxes or 


burdensome debts. The State offers many 
advantages to those contemplating invest- 
ment of capital for the future progressive 
development of the State’s boundless 
resources. Nevada has no State income tax, 
no corporation tax, no State inheritance tax, 
no State gift tax, and no State sales tax. 

The cruel challenge of the desert of the 
earlier days hurled at the plodding emigrants 
was accepted and conquered by the pioneers. 
The same challenge has been appreciated by 
the present population of 110,000 citizens 
and they have also conquered. The conquest 
is now permanent and secure by reason of 
adequate railroads, airways, and highways. 
That which three quarters of a century ago 
appeared to covered wagon travelers as a 
hopeless stretch of desolate wasteland, and 
worthless, is now habitable land, filled with 
color, beauty, and great possibilities from 
its vast quantity of natural wealth. The ever- 
lasting, colorful hills have not changed much, 
but the inhabitants adopting modern meth- 
ods have completely changed the fearful 
aspect of these wide open spaces to one of 


friendliness. We have come to understand 
and to embrace with appreciation and grati- 
tude the many wonders which nature had so 
subtly hidden behind grim mountain walls, 
and treeless valleys. 

Pioneers met the challenge of the “Great 
American Desert” even though they gained 
their knowledge through suffering and hard- 
ships. Modern methods of modern pioneers 
have conquered and changed this wasteland 
into a treasure land. 

Nevada's progressive citizens are taking 
advantage of low cost electric power gene- 
rated at Boulder Dam to attract industries 
to the State; the tax structure is favorable 
for capital investments with a minimum of 
obstacles on generous returns; natural re- 
sources have been only partially disclosed 
and the scenic features, while unique, are 
colorful and majestic. With unbounded 
faith and indomitable courage Nevada's 
citizens look forward to the future with 
great confidence. 

Nevada citizens believe implicitely in the 
State’s future, which undoubtedly holds great 
opportunities. Serious-minded people are 
invited to investigate and partake of these 
opportunities. 
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Marl from northern Washoe County, Nevada, sweetens the orchard soils in California. 


Diatomaceous earth deposit near Tonopah. It comprises an important industrial product. 














